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 MIDST the tumult of par- 

ties contending for power, 
the diſcuſſion of civil W 

and conſtitutional prerogative, it 


cannot but afford great pleaſure Wy 


every thinking mind, to fee the at- 
tention of the legiſlature once more 


recall d to à queſtion, which in- 
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[3&9] 
volves not only our moſt invaluable 
rights as men, but even the very 
exiſtence of our poſterity. If ever 
any object of their diſquiſition re- 
quir'd a ſerious and diſpaſſionate at- 
tention, none ſurely can be more 
entituled to it from its importance, 
than the preſent | ſtate of our laws 
in relation to marriage. If it ſhould 
appear that the law now in force 
with reſpect to marriage is funda- 
mentally impolitick, as deſtructive of 
population, but more. peculiarly ſo. 
as applied to this country; if it 
ſhould appear that it has been pro- 
ductive of evils at leaſt equally per- 
nicious, and perhaps more extenſive, 
than thoſe it was calculated to pre- 
vent; and if it ſhould appear that the 
operation 


* 


1 
operation of it is in fact evaded by 
thoſe it was intended to reſtrain, 
but ſeverely felt by thoſe whom 
it ought never to have affected, may 
we not preſume to hope that the le- 
giſlature will think every other ob- 
ject immaterial, if put in competi- 
tion with the redreſs of this Grie- 
vance. 


That it is in the firſt place fun- 
damentally impolitick, as deſtruc- 
tive of population, ſeems to be a pro- 
poſition ſo extreamly evident, that 
ſcarce any argument can make it 
plainer: but if there ſhould be at 
this day any one ſo far prepoſſeſs d 
in favour of the law, as to be totally 
blind to its ill conſequences, he 

B 2 will 


1 
will do well to conſider, whether it 
is not a fundamental and eſtabliſhed 
maxim in politicks, that the encou- 
ragement of marriage is the fureſt 
means of encreaſing population: and 
then let him aſk himſelf whether 
the reverſe of that propoſition be 
not equally true. Is not the neceſ- 
ſary attention in the affair of mar- 
riage to a variety of circumſtances 
unheard of ina ſtate of nature, one 
of the greateſt evils which reſult 

from civil ſocieties? and ſhall we 
employ all our ingenuity to invent 
new-obſtacles, forge more ſhackles, 
and contrive freſh impediments to an 
act, in which, of all others, mankind 
ſhould enjoy the moſt perfect free- 
dom ? If the aſtoniſhing encreaſe of 
1 7 mankind 


5 
mankind in ſavage nations, is ſo 
apparently the reſult of their con- 
formity to the ſimple dictates of na- 
ture which directs them to unite in 
pairs for the propagation of their 
ſpecies, will it not follow, that ſound 
policy ſhould require us, in civil ſo- 
ciety, to deviate as little as poſſible 
from that ſimplicity of nature which 
is attended with ſo great an increaſe ? 
All this will no doubt readily be al- 
lowed ; but it will ſtill remain to be 
proved that this law does contain 
any regulation not effentially requi- 
fite in civil ſociety. To prove this, 
it will be neceſſary to confider 
what ought to be the great object 
of the legiſlature in this point: is it 
not to aſcertain and identify the per- 
8 | ſon 
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ſon who ſhall be charged with the 
care and education of the offspring; 
and obviate the confuſion which 
would ariſe in matters of property 
from any difficulty in eſtabliſhing 

the fact of ſuch a contract? Theſe 
are the only objects which fall pro- 
perly under the contemplation of the 
legiſlature, and theſe are ſufficiently 
anſwered by thoſe regulations which 
go to eſtabliſh the notoriety of mar- 
riages : let thoſe be as ſtrictly en- 
Joined and as ſeverely inforced as the 
terror of penalties can make them ; 
but beyond this the power of human 
regulations ought rarely to extend ; 
and yet ſurely the clauſes of reſi- 
dence in the late act, the conſent 
of parents and of guardians, together 
| | e with 


FT 9 
with the limitation of age to twenty 
one years, cannot in this view be 


ſuppoſed neceſſary; and if not, it 
will follow that they are at leaſt uſe- 
leſs reſtrictions on marriage, and 
conſequently deſtructive of popula- 


tion. 


But is not ſome limitation of age 
neceſſary in eyery civil ſociety, to 
prevent the purpoſes of marriage 
from being defeated, and to ſecure 
the unexperience of youth from the 
ſnares of avarice and ambition ? 
With regard to the firſt, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that nature has in all 
countries preſcribed the beſt reſtric- 
tions in this matter ; to which, if 
we add the care and influence of 

KK : parents, 


4 parents, we ſhall not find any great 
7 neceſſity for extending them ſo much | 
1 farther by civil regulations. As to 

1 the latter, the ſame watchfulneſs of 

| | the parent may be a ſufficient reply 

1 (in general) if taken together with 

I that proper ſenſe of their own dig- 

I nity; for (I would avoid calling it by 

I ſo equivocal an expreſſion as family 

1 pride) which is rarely wanting in 

. perſons of high rank and fortune: 

= ij ſay in . e becauſe two or 
three glaring inſtances to the con- 

= trary can never be alledged by any 

fair reaſoner but as exceptions to the 
general poſition, the truth of which 

i (by the bye) is confirmed from thoſe 

| exceptions being fo notorious. 


i= | » What 
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( 
What has been hitherto obſerved, 


tho partly true in all countries, 
will acquire a greater degree of force 


when applied to our own : we {hall 
therefore do well to conſider whe- 
ther the law (as it now ſtands) be 
not peculiarly ill adapted to this 
country. Let us ſuppoſe a ſenſible | 
foreigner well informed of thegrand 
object of our conſtitution, the equal 
diſtribution of power among the 
three ſtates which compoſe the le- 
giſlature, and made acquainted with 
the uniform tendency of our law, 
which has ever a watchful eye: over 
the encroachments of avarice ; and 
never fails to ſet its face againſt 
every attempt to perpetuity and ac- 
cumulation of eſtates: would he 

EN not 


( o 

not, thus informed, be ſtruck with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment at a law, 
not perhaps originally intended, but 
actually framed to promote that 
very accumulation and perpetuity of 
eftates, which our courts of juſtice 
have ever been ſo watchful to pre- 
vent? Muſt it not appear- to him 

that the legiſlature had been alarmed 
with the too great diſperſion of eſ- 
tates, and found that the rights of 
primogeniture, and vther eſtabliſhed 
laws amongſt us, had proved inſuffi- 
cient to prevent the diſſolution of 
thoſe noble families, which com- 
poſe ſo admirable a barrier between 
the throne and the people? This 
muſt immediately occur as the evil 
intended to be redreſs'd: but if 


: upon 
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upon further inquiry he ſhould learn, 
that, notwithſtanding the above- 
mentioned tendency of our laws, 
the great encreaſe of this metropolis, 
and daily progreſs of luxury among 
us, eſtates were continually lumped 
together, and accumulated to an 
cnormorous degree, and that it was 
the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown to incorporate ſuch of the 
proprietors of thoſe eſtates, as ſhould 
be thought expedient into the body 
of the nobility, he could not but 
think the ſpirit of this particular 
law diametrically oppoſite to the ex- 
igency of our ſituation, or at leaſt 
inconſiſtent with the tenor of the 
reſt; © 


If 


( 
If in this view the preſent regula- 
tions of marriage appear to be ſo 
notoriouſſy ill adapted to this coun- 


try, what ſhall we ſay of the time 


in which its operation is continued? 
Is this a time for a country ſo depo- 
pulated as this by a long and exten- 
ſive war, and reduced to a lower 


ebb in its inhabitants, than even in 


its finances? Is this a time to perpe- 
tuate a law whoſe direct tendency 
is to prevent population, and which 
while it ſerves as a barrier to ſecure 


ſome great fortunes from being diſ- 
perſed, may prove the means of re- 


duceing this country to a ſituation 


defenceleſs againſt its enemies? Nor 


let this be thought an evil of two 
great magnitude to be produced by 
br a 
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a cauſe, at firſt fight, ſeemingly in- 
adequate. Thoſe who have been 


at the pains to trace the great revo- 


lutions of all countries, muſt be 


convinced, that they are not ſo 


much the reſult of fignal events 


which precede and accelerate the 


criſis, as of ſome unſuſpected cauſe 


whoſe operation is ſilent, and the 


certainty of whoſe effect is owe- 
ing to its apparent inſignificance. 
Theſe are the latent evils which ſap 
and undermine every conſtitution, 
and which are ſeldom detected in 
their progreſs, till it be too late to 
apply any remedy, or till the only 


remedy left would prove worſe than 


the diſeaſe. We are eaſily convin- 


ced of theſe truths in hiſtory, can 
5 follow 


. 
follow the clue of ſome ill-judg'd 


regulation and trace it thro all its 


baneful conſequences, yet ſuch is 


" the ſhort-fightedneſs of human na- 
ture, that we look only to the pre- 

ſent, and rarely extend our view to 
futurity. If in any remote period 
of our hiſtory we had found a ſta- 
tute laying ſeveral reſtrictions on 
marriage, followed by a long and 


extenſive war which had drained 


the nation of its inhabitants, ſhould 
we not expect to ſee in the very 
next page a repeal of that law, and 


every poſſible encouragement given 


to marriage? This was the judi- 


_ cious policy of Rome after the civil 
wars under Julias Cæſar and Au- 


guſtus, they endeavoured to pro- 
mote 
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mote marriage by annexing every 
poſſible advantage to that ſtate, and 
every diſcouragement to celibacy. 
The jus trium liberorum, the pre- 
ference in elections to the candidate 
who had the greateſt number of chil- 
dren; the ſame grounds of prefer- 
ence given to the conſul in the choice 
of provinces ; but above all the diſ- 
penſation of a year, for every child, 
in the age required by law for cer- 
tain offices, are the higheſt proofs 
of their attention to this great ob- 
ject. This indeed had always been 
the policy of ancient Rome, and 
was rather improved and extended, 
than originally ſet on foot, by Au- 
guſtus. The writer is well aware 
that arguments drawn from regula- 

tions 
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tions in one country, are frequently 
inconcluſive when applied to another 
of a different conſtitution; but it 
is apprehended that men of all go- 
vernments muſt agree, that when a 
country is drained of its inhabitants 
the firſt object of legiſlature ſhould | 
be what? To enforce the reſtricti- 
ons on marriage? No ſurely ; but 
to give an exemption from all ſuch, 


if any ſhould be found to exiſt- 


Let us now proceed to examine 
whether it be not true that this 


law has been productive of evils at 


leaſt equally pernicious, and per- 
haps more extenſive than thoſe it was 
calculated to prevent. - The pream- 
ble of this act ſets forth, that the ob- 

| e Ol Jet 
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ject of it was the prevention of clan- 
deſtine marriages ; which it muſt 
be acknowledged were attended 
with ſome grevious ill conſequences; 
all which however reſulted from the 
want of notoriety, and are there - 
fore to be charged on ſuch marri- 
ages, not as raſh and precipitate, 
but merely as clandeſtine for want of 
properly attending to this diſtinction; 
a law framed originally with the 
beſt intentions, and for the moſt 
ſalutary purpoſes, was extended in 
its prohibitions to a degree ſubver- 
five of the very thing it was inten- 
ded to regulate. What was the in- 
jury done to the ſtate by clandeſtine 
marriages? Was it_not the difficulty 
in many caſes of eſtabliſhing the fact, 

D | which 
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which threatened a confuſion, with- 
out doubt, alarming to every com- 
munity ; to which we may add, the 
ſcandalous practice of engaging a 
man in the moſt ſolemn contract of 
his life, at a time when perhaps he 
was intoxicated. with liquor. No 
one Cai be ſo mad as to deny that 
theſe were dreadful evils which called 
loudly for ſome remedy : but how | 
was that remedy to be applied ? 


Does not the queſtion anſwer itſelf ? _ 


The miſchief complained of aroſe 
from the want of notoriety : let 
eyery precaution then be taken 
which can apply to that evil; let 
the hour of the day be limited after 
which the ceremony ſhall be void; 
eſtabliſh the moſt publick places 


within 


(9 3 

within a proper diſtance for the ce- 
 lebration of it; enforce the neceſſity 
of witneſſes; and inflict even the 
pains of death on any who ſhall 
dare to alter a regiſter : theſe were 
wholſome regulations, and founded 
in the ſoundeſt policy: but to pre- 
vent a man from being married at 
four minutes notice, do not oblige 
him to reſide in a place four weeks; 
and becauſe a girl may be ſeduced 
from her parents at twelve years of 
age, do not oblige her to linger on 
till twenty one; or to prevent the 
diſperſion of one rich family, pre- 
clude the exiſtence of a thouſand 
poor ones of more conſequence to 
the ſtate. Let us pauſe a moment, 


and conſider what are theſe dreadful. 


D 2 cvils 
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evils with which the ſtate is threat- 
ened from an union of two perſons 
the moſt unequal in point of fortune: 


that theſe are accidents ſometimes 


of a grievousnature to the families in 


vhich they ariſe, is not to be diſpu- 


ted; tho' no doubt aggravated by 
the diſappointed ambition or avarice 
of parents, whoſe views are too of- 
ten directed . to their own aggran- 
diſement, rather than the happineſs 
of their children: but all this while 
how is the ſtate affected? A mar- 
riage is conſummated between two 
parties from mutual affection; chil- 
dren are born, and become ' uſeful 
members of the community; but a 
great family is degraded, or the ac- 
cumulation of an enormous eſtate 

is 


{my 

is retarded or prevented : the firſt of 
theſe ſuppoſed evils can never be- 
come a national concern, unleſs the 
frequency of ſuch accidents threat- 
ened a confuſion of orders; (which 
is not pretended :) and as to the 
latter, it does not appear to be 
ſo great a calamity in any country, 
but leaſtof all in England. - 


Yet to prevent this formidable 
evil, regulations have been framed 
no leſs deſtructive than extenſive in 
their operation, whether we conſi- 
der them as; preventing marriages, 
and thereby injurious to population, 
or as annulling ſuch marriages when 
made, and by that means involving 
both the parties and their iſſue, in 


every 


1 
every poſlible calamity which mar- 


riage was inſtituted to prevent. It 


is clear that every reſtriction on mar- 


riage between two perſons is in 
ſome degree injurious to population, 
and can therefore only be juſtified 
by the neceſſity of it in civil ſociety : 
but if (as was before ſhewn) the no- 
; toriety of marriage is the only na- 
tional concern, it will be difficult 
to make good the plea of neceſſity 
for many of the regulations con- 
tained in the late act. Let us ſup- 
poſe a young lady of ſeventeen or 
eighteen years of age, of an inde- 
pendent fortune, whole home per- 
haps has long been made diſagree- 
able to her by the moroſeneſs of a 
guardian, has engaged her affecti- 

| Os 
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ons to a perſon in every reſpect un- 


exceptionable but in the article of 
fortune; and the guardian too much 
intereſted not to plead ſo fair an ex- 
cuſe for denying his conſent. What 
ſhall ſhe do? Obey the dictates of 
| reaſon and nature, which point out 

the road to her happineſs, and urge 


her to become the joyful mother of 


children? No. Every avenue to that 
ſtate is judiciouſly precluded by the 
preſent legal impediments ; and ſhe 
muſt be ſentenced to pine away four 
long years at leaſt, under all the ſol- 


licitude of defire, and mortification 


of diſappointment : happy indeed, 


if before the end of that period, the 


decay of her health, (which God 


knows is too frequently the conſe- 
_ quence) 


W 
| 
; 

| 
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quence). ſhall have put an en d to 
her miſery. 


Ohl but there is a proviſion for 
this caſe, which the legiſlature could 
not but foreſee would be very fre- 
quent, and have therefore permitted 
her to apply for redreſs to the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Great Seal 
of Great Britain for the time be- 
ing, who are directed to make or- 
der for ſuch marriage, if upon exa- 
mination it ſhall appear to be proper. 
But is this a mode of redreſs at al! 
adapted to the meekneſs, timidity, 


ad modeſty of that ſex, and at that 
age? Of the number who have been 


gnder the circumſtances above de- 
ſeribed, | 


( 25 ) 


eribed, how few are there who even 


know, of the exiſtence of ſuch a 
clauſe? and of thoſe who do, how 
Much fewer is it probable! ca BE 
driven to ſeek protection under it ? 
yp many in fact have, I know 
but this is certain, that thoſe 
jo dif poſition would render them 
fitteſt objects of ſuch redreſs, are for 
the ſame reaſon the moſt ee to 
apply hr” Series 2 7h 
But admit that a young lady, fo 
circumſtanced, ſhould ſummon up 


reſolution enou gh to make ſuch an 


application; ; does not every one 
foreſee what an inſuperable obſtacle 
is thrown in her way by the word 
8 which when applied to 


E marriage, 
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marriage, is AE to convey the 
idea of equality, ſometimes indeed 
of rank, but moſt uſually of fortune, 
If this be the general acceptation of 
the word in common life; we cannot 
ſuppoſe that a Grave Judge, ex- 
empted by his age from thoſe ſen- 
ſations Which when reciprocal be- 
tween, two parties form the ſupreme 
happineſs of youth, and accuſtomed 
from long habit to conſider no con- 
tract as equal without a valuable 
confideration is it probable that ſo 
diſpaſſionate an arbitrator / ſhould 
declare a match to be proper, where 
nothing appears on one ſide but perſo- 
nal merit, to counterballance the 
weight ofa hundred thouſand pounds? 


This 8654 is ſeen) i is only put by way 
of 


( &F |} 
of inſtance; bur caſes fimilar: to 
this muſt have been the lot of thou- 
fands; and no doubt many perſons 
of both ſexes have, from theſe ob- 
ſtacles, either gone down to the grave | 
in ſilence, or become diſſolute thro' 
deſpair, WhO might have appeared 
at the head of numerous families 
with reputation and happineſs to 
themſelves, £ with advantage: and ho- 
nour to the community. But ſap- 
poſe two young perſons i in this hard 
ſituation, © ſhould be tempted to 
make uſe of an artifice which the 
delufive impulſe of uninſtructed rea- 
ſon might poſſibly repreſent as not 
of the ü heinous nature, and 
ſhould obtain a licenſe to marry by 
a "falſe" — of their age: 
32 what 


„ 

what calamities might not then en- 
ſue? The marriage is expreſsly de- 
clared void; the wife degraded to 

the rank of a proſtitute; and the 
iſſue ſentenced irretrievably to all 
thoſe diſabilities, which the ſeverity 
of our law inflicts on the hapleſs 
offspring for the indiſcretion of their 
parents. Couldany, one of common 
humanity bear to ſee the offspring 
of ſuch a marriage, after a period 
of twenty years, ſtriped of his eſtate 
by an heir at law? cut off at once 
from thoſe expectations to which 
his education, his feelings, and his 
ideas had been conformed, and turn- 
ed deſtitute into the world to curſe 
the place, if not the authors, of 
Hip birth ? That guy perſons not- 
with- 


( 29 ) 

' withſtanding theſe conſequences 
| have been reduced to the neceſſity 
of uſing this artifice cannot be de- 
nied; but with regard to people of 
rank and fortune, it will be ſaid 
that the road is open to Scotland, and 
conſequently a means given of eva- 
ding this law. True, and a ſtrong 
proof it is, that whenever the natu- 
ral rights and freedom of mankind 
are circumſcrib'd beyond a certain 
degree, they will always find ſome 
loop-hole or other to creep thro', 
which it is always wiſe in government 
to leave open, for the prevention 
of greater miſchiefs. But ſurely 


the eaſy acceſs to Scotland will ne- 


ver be pleaded in defence of this 
law; fince, not to mention thoſe 
alarming 


f — may. RO — . 


(i 
alarming doubts which have ariſen 
with regard to the validity of ſuch 
marriages, if it proves any thing, it 
will prove too much; for nothing 
can be more evident than that if it 
is happy for us to have ſome means 
left of evading a law, it would be 
ſtill happier not to be _— to 
the 'meceliity of ſuch an evaſion. DOT? 


> Dat: if this lb to Benken * 
pleaded, in any reſpect, as an alle- 
let us examine who are affected by 
it: and that will lead us to conſi- 
der, whether it be not true, that 
thoſe only are in a capacity to evade 
it, whom it ſeems calculated to re- 
rain; and that the burden of it 
falls 
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falls on thoſe orders of people, whoſe 
marriages it is the intereſt of all 


countries to leave as unreſtrained as 


poſſible. Here then let us draw a 
line; and admitting that the opera- 
tion of this law can extend to none 
but ſuch as are capable of hiring a 
poſt-chaiſe to Edinburgh, let us ex- 


amine the ſalutary effects of it upon 
ſuch whoſe ſtation, in life confines 


them within its, inffuence. Theſe 
are ſo many, that the diffieuly of 


ſtating their grievances ariſes ſolely 


from their number, and equal claim 


to redreſs: but as; the fatal effects 


of chis law, if traced through the ſe- 
veral elaſſes of the lower order of 


people, would ſwell theſe: ſheets to 


a rolume: let us ſelect one inſtance 
Or 


. 
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or two which may ſerve as a ſpeci 
men of the reſt; The firſt claſs of 
men which ſeem to be the moſt 
deeply affected by theſe re gulations, 1 
are unfortuately the moſt uſeful 
part of the community: : 'by whieh 
every oe mult perecive, wk I meat 
our ſailofs. It is'notofious, that of 
that numerous body of people, there 
are very few but Who conſider a 
wife among the moſt neceſſary ac- 
quiſitions upon coming on ſhore; + 
and as they are, by a turn of mind 
peculiar to their Profeſſion, little 
er rf about the How's and 

When's of life, the bargain is uſu- 
ally: ſoon ſtruck up, and the parties 
put into poſſeſſion of all the rights 
which nature had annexed to it. 
10 | This 


. 
This facility of contracting, added 
to the nature of their diet, has al- 
ways rendered our ſeaport towns 


the moſt populous parts of this king- 
dom, and conſtantly ſupplied (not- 
withſtanding the ravages of war) the 
ſame brave and hardy race of peo- 
ple, to whom Britain is ſo much in- 
debted, not only for her honour, 
but perhaps her very exiſtence, as a 
ſovereign ſtate. Is it therefore wile, 
or rather, is it not in the higheſt 
degree impolitick, to throw any 
obſtacles in the way of thoſe marri- 
ages? Yet ſuch is the conſequence 
of the late regulations: for now, 
upon application for leave to do the 
only: ſervice of his country which is 
left in the power of a failor when 
on ſhore, the poor fellow is thunder- 
F ſtruck 


El 

ſtruck with a number of neceſſary 
previous queſtions; which, if he 
cannot give a ſatisſactory anſwer to 
them, muſt prove fatal to his inten- 
tion. Is he twenty-one years old? 
Is his intended wife of the ſame 
age? Have they both reſided four 
weeks in the pariſh? If not, Are 
there any parents on either ſide? Have 

they given their conſent? Theſe que- 
ſtions, when accompanied with the 
news, that if theſe requiſites are 
wanting, the marriage cannot be ſo- 
lemnized, are enough to deter a man 
of leſs ſimplicity, and a more ſettled 
life than our ſailors, and refer him 
to a ſhorter means of gratifying his 
inclinations, though attended with 
the worſt conſequences to the ſtate. 


It would deſtroy the force of this 
argument 


( 38. ] 


argument to dwell any longer upon 


it, than juſt to remind the reader 


of the many thouſands who fall un- 
der the above deſcription : and then 
let any ſenſible man confider, whe- 
ther if this was the only objection 
to the law, it would not in our pre- 
ſent ſituation be worthy the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature to correct its 


influence in this Inſtance, if in no 
other. 


But would to heaven this was the 
only claſs of people whoſe marriages 
are prevented by this law ; which 
(it muſt be remembered) enacts, that 
if any perſon ſhall, from and after 


the twenty fifth of March 17 54, ſo— 
lemnize matrimony in any other 


play than a church or publick M. 
pel, 


G 

pel, where banns have been uſually 
publiſhed “, he ſhall be tranſported, 
and all ſuch marriages ſo ſolem- 
nized be declared null and void to 
all intents and purpoſes whatever. 
Now it is well known that in many 
parts of this great kingdom, there 
are places diſtant fourteen and fifteen 

miles from any church or chapel 
where banns have been uſually pub- 
liſhed, and conſequently that the 
poor countryman- whoſe ſubſtance 

depends on his daily labour, and 
and whoſe marriage is of ſo much 
importance to the ſtate, as uſually 
productive of an healthy and nume- 


rous family, is obliged by this clauſe 


Inſtead of what would have anſwered the pur- 
ofe equally well, viz. where divine ſervice has 
pſually been performed, 


4 


to loſe two or three days labour, and 
travel fourteen or fifteen miles to get 
the banns puliſhed. This, if conſi- 
dered only as a grievance ſubmitted 
to, ſeems to call upon the legiſlature 
for ſome redreſs; but if it be fur- 
ther remembered that every obſtacle 
to marriage affords ſo many excuſes 

to thoſe who are not thoroughly bent 
upon it, and that theſe honeſt fel- 
lows (like the ſailors) if not taken 
when in the humour for it, are very 
apt to change their minds, it will 
ſtand foremoſt among the multitude 
of arguments, more of which it 
would be needleſs to alledge, for 
new modelling our regulations of 

this important object. 

The fatal effects of the law, as it 
now ſtands, have been rather hinted 
at, 


1 

at, than diſcuſſed; and that for two 
reaſons; ; firſt, becauſe the writer of 
theſe ſheets was convinced, that if 
any thing therein contained, ſhould 
engage the attention of any think- 
ing man, he would eaſily ſuggeſt 
to himſelf more, and perhaps better 
arguments: and, ſecondly, becauſe, 
having no deſire either to ſwell a 
pamphlet, or make a parade of learn- 
ing, he thought it ſufficient to point 

out theſe grievances, which, how 

much eloquence ſoever they might 

have required for their juſt repre- 
ſentation when in futuro, carry too 
much conviction with them at pre- 
ſent to need any aſſiſtance from 
the exa ggeration of oratory. Indeed 
the conſequences of any new regula- 


tion in civil ſociety, can rarely be 
known 


A 


4 
known with certainty, but from an 
experience of its effects: the views, 


intereſts, and paſſions of mankind, o- 


perate ſo many different ways upon 
every new inſtitution, that it is ex- 


tremely difficult to foreſee all the con- 


ſequences that may reſult from a law, 


whoſe operation is very extenſive: 
we ſhould therefore be extremely cau- 
tious, how we reflect on the wiſdom 
and integrity of any legiſlator, from 
ſeeing the ill effects which in a courſe 
of years have ſprung out of any ſin- 
gle regulation; eſpecially when it is 
known, that the whole tenor of his 
life was one continued refutation of 
: any ſuch aſperſion. This is a teſti- 


mony, which every unprejudiced man 
will bear to the memory of that great 


2 — no doubt, juſtly a- 
larmed 
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ws at the 4 U 5 L 
clandeſtine marris KR 8. amed this law 
with the wiſeſt and beſt intentions, 
and whoſe charactet the author of 
theſe ſheets will never be tempted in 
the ſmalleſt degree to impeach, be- 
cauſe he happens to differ in opinion 
with regard to the intent and object of 
ſome of theſe regulations: If this law- 
has been attended with ill conſe- 
quences, not foreſeen by him, we 
[ee conſider it in no other light, 
than as one of thoſe failings inſepara- 
bly annexed to the condition of hu- 
manity, and which, in characters of 
ſuch tranſcendent merit, ſeem only 
deſigned to remind us, that they were 


but men. 3 10: JA 66 


